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SOME MUSICAL ANALOGIES IN 
MODERN POETRY 

By AMY LOWELL 

IF there are two things that I despise with all my soul, they 
are the smart ignorance of the newspaper reviewer and the 
cheerful bombast of those publisher's gentlemen who write the 
legends on the slip-covers of books; and yet, to these two sources 
am I indebted for the germ of the analysis which forms the basis of 
this paper. 

I well remember my own first book, which the enterprising 
legend-writer described as being "real singing poetry." I had made 
no study of the matter, in those days, but I knew enough to realize 
that "singing poetry" never had been written, and probably never 
would be written, by me. And that was singular too, for, if one 
can ever be said to have learnt to write poetry, certainly my 
masters had been the musicians rather than the poets, as my 
brother once told me that he learnt to write prose by studying the 
old Italian masters of painting. Here was a paradox, but for 
the moment I let it lie, and had it not been for the constant charge 
of unmusicalness laid at the door of all the modern poets in the 
current press, I might never have been moved to investigate the 
matter farther. I was annoyed, but scarcely furious, one cannot 
quarrel with pure ignorance; it needed the spur of intelligent mis- 
understanding to rouse the combative, and thereby the analytical 
and deductive, energy in me to action. A friend sent me Dr. 
William Morrison Patterson's "Rhythms of Prose." It was the 
first edition, for the second contains material changes and a more 
comprehending attitude. The chapter on vers libre was enough 
to excite the vindictive ire of any practitioner of the form. I 
met Dr. Patterson and, throwing caution to the winds, gave him 
what our up-country cousins call "a piece of my mind." It was 
a generous piece, but to my astonishment he swallowed it with the 
utmost goodwill; and, after tilting at an enemy, I found myself 
shaking hands with a friend. I arranged with Dr. Patterson to 
read some modern poetry into a sound-photographing machine at 
his laboratory at Columbia, so that he could measure the time- 
intervals of the rhythms. The result of these experiments has 
taught us much, and I shall give an account of a few of them later, 
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but still the work is only begun. Before the reading, I submitted 
to a course of psychological investigations to determine my physical 
fitness to make such a test as we were proposing, with the result 
that Dr. Patterson pronounced me to be "aggressively rhythmic." 

My work with Dr. Patterson was concerned only with 
rhythms; but the more I studied the matter, the more I became 
convinced that it was not only in rhythms that this modern poetry 
resembled music, the whole attitude of approach was the same. 
Of course the medium differed, that goes without saying, but the 
medium is far from being the greatest factor in artistic develop- 
ment. It is perhaps significant that one of the best known of the 
younger poets debated long as to whether he should adopt music 
or poetry as his profession, and another, at the very threshold of 
both arts, still attempts a simultaneous practice. 

If, then, many of the poets strove, consciously or otherwise, for 
a distinctly musical effect in their work, why did so many of the 
laity deny to them this very quality? 

The question is easily answered. The term," musical," as the 
critics employed it, referred to only one attribute of music proper, 
and one which is tending gradually to disappear, or to become 
greatly modified, in the practice of present-day composers. This 
attribute is "lilt," the regular and constantly repeated rhythm 
most easily apprehended by the masses. "Unmusical" poetry 
meant poetry without an obviously banging lilt. 

"Singing" poetry, however, meant this and something more, 
and to express this something adequately it should have been called, 
not "singing poetry," but "to be sung poetry." It was not suffi- 
cient unto itself, but cried aloud for another art to complete its 
effect. Now a properly constructed musical piece should not 
require another orchestra to round out its performance. The 
idea is ludicrous. Unmusical poetry may very well turn to music 
to enhance its potentialities; musical poetry, on the other hand, 
must contain all its effects within its own structure. 

The true definition of lyric poetry is, "poetry which calls 
for the accompaniment of strings." The "strings" is illumina- 
ting. It meant poetry to be sung to a lute, in other words — a song. 
Now I ask the reader to ponder whether, in a song, it is the words 
or the tune which count most. I think he will agree that it is 
the tune, and I shall consider "tune," for the moment, to mean 
accompaniment, orchestration, and anything else that may go to 
the distinct part played by music in the combined composition. 
A song, therefore, can be but half finished when the words are 
written. That this is constantly felt to be so, the number of 
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different settings to well known song words is sufficient evidence. 
The composer, working in his own medium, reads something which 
demands this very medium; it acts as a touchstone to his creative 
faculty. Here is a spark for him to blow to fire; he receives, but 
he also abundantly gives. To set much of this new poetry to music 
would be an act of supererogation. 

Some of the best known songs in English, those which have 
attracted generations of composers, are of small account if we 
divorce them from the music to which we are accustomed. For in- 
stance, Burns' "My Love is like a Red, Red Rose," or Ben John- 
son's "Drink to me only with thine Eyes." Had they not been 
seized upon and set to music, would they have been as familiar 
to us as they are now? 

The great master of song words is undoubtedly Verlaine. 
Few musicians can resist him, and certainly lines like 

Le ciel au-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme 

or 

Les soupirs longs 
Des violons 
Monotones 

have an extraordinary appeal. But even where this appeal comes 
to us apparently direct from the words, is it not principally because 
our imagination conceives them "with an accompaniment of 
strings?" 

Neither Lessing nor Professor Babbitt can frighten me with 
the horrible bogey of the confusion of the arts. Indeed, the arts 
are far more confused in a song set to music than they are in this 
modern musical poetry. Let us lay this bogey once for all by the 
wholesome realization that, no matter how hard we try, the arts 
never can be confused. It is quite true that both music and poetry 
are arts in time; but music is chiefly an art of tone, poetry an art 
of idea, or, to be more minutely exact, of speech, and if both also 
have emotion, why that is merely a sine qua non of all and every art 
whatsoever. 

When music endeavors to do away with tone and substitute 
the actualities of noise, as in the productions of some of the 
Italian futurists, for instance, I think it is not too conservative a 
statement to say that its perpetrators overstep the boundaries of 
their particular art. Where poetry seeks to suppress thought 
and substitute sound, as in many of Mallarme's poems or Ver- 
laine's, as, too, in the modern work of Gertrude Stein, the same 
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sharp defeat occurs, except in so far as that defeat can be nullified 
by a plunge into the natural art of tone through musical setting. 

So, the reader may say, you contradict yourself; Lessing and 
Professor Babbitt are right, you have just proved that the arts 
can be confused, and shown the evil results. Not so, I have 
simply shown that an art can be abandoned. A sculptor works in 
form. Should he forsake this medium and merely sketch his 
statues on paper, would he be confusing his art with that of 
painting, or would he be merely throwing one aside for the other? 
In his case, the substitution might be considered exact, but in the 
case of poetry ignoring ideas for the expression of simple sound, 
the substitution has not even the merit of exactitude, it is negative 
like the between-gears of a motor-car. To be exact, the poems 
must be chanted, in which case they become music. 

An art, no more than a motor-car, can run between gears. 
Neutrality inhibits. If anything goes, it is in some ratchet, and it 
is our business to find out what. 

It is obviously impossible to go back to the beginnings of any 
art. That rhythm was the starting place of all, seems, however, 
practically indisputable. It would appear as though the more sim- 
ple rhythms should have developed first, but that is lost in the 
mists of time. And it is a strange fact that now the savage or 
semi-civilized races employ exceedingly subtle rhythmic effects. 

I remember, twenty years ago, when I was on the Nile, being 
greatly intrigued and delighted by the strange and difficult 
rhythms of the songs sung by the crew of our dahabieh as they 
rowed. And the complicated syncopation of the American negro 
has captivated the world under the vulgar and misleading name 
of rag-time. That he never learnt this from us is plain, nothing 
could be more regularly jigging than our national anthem "Yankee 
Doodle" (and here let me say that I, for one, refuse to give up this 
completely native expression, this real folk-song of ours, for the 
hybrid "Star Spangled Banner." A friend of mine, a professor, 
one of those detestable beings who is always spoiling the happiest 
conceptions of the artist, has pointed out to me that "Yankee 
Doodle" is probably as English a tune as the "Star Spangled 
Banner." Well, after all, we too are, or were, English; but surely 
of a kind to which "Yankee Doodle" indubitably belonged. We 
took it, we loved it, and I am forced to find it most unmistakably 
"us.") Rag-time must be instinct in the Negro race, a memory 
of the Congo, probably. Professor Boas, in his report on the 
Kwakiutl Indians, proves that the American Indian exhibits 
extreme facility in the execution of syncopating rhythms. 
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At what period did civilized man lose this power of retaining 
psychological beats in his head without necessarily expressing 
them? 

I do not know if anybody knows, but it is quite certain that 
I do not. It seems, however, that there are particular stages to 
be gone through in the evolution of an art which are very similar 
to those in the evolution of life. At first, consciousness tends to 
standardization, what we call in its later manifestations: classic- 
ism. Then gradually, through the very continuance of con- 
sciousness, the subtler instincts return, although no longer quite 
as instincts, rather as the natural growth out of an understood 
simplicity. 

The Gregorian Plain Chant followed the rhythm of the 
words sung, with no mathematical order. But, as music was 
studied, a strict mathematical progression supervened on the 
old practice. Dr. Patterson, quoting the saga of "Beowulf," says: 

What is this 'verse'?. . . This 'unmetrical' chant of our ancestors? 
. . . How strange, too, that we find it emerging as one form of vera 
libre in the hands of our imagist contemporaries! Is this a genre, then, 
really native to the genius of our language — since it lorded over all known 
primeval efforts — which we have mistakenly neglected, but which now 
springs up from its forgotten dust with the dramatic irony of Caesar's 
ghost? 

From "Beowulf" to Alexander Pope! The mathematical 
progression, be it observed. Indeed, the poetry of Pope and his 
school was to the ear more precise and unvarying than ever the 
music of the period could have been. Por the system of rests 
employed in music gave some variations of effect within the 
pattern, whereas the verses sounded monotonously on every 
beat with never an omission. What could be more painful as 
a continuous diet than a long series of lines such as: 

O Happiness! our being's end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! Whate'er thy name: 

That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

Overlooked, seen double by the fool and wise: 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropped below, 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow? 

Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in flaming mine? 

What tortures us in Pope is not his eighteenth century matter- 
of-factness and artificiality — for with these same qualities Gluck 
and Mozart have remarkable charm — it is the hard pound on 
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expected syllables. Our ears are tuned to subtler measures, and 
how much more subtle remains to be seen. 

If Haydn employed five and seven bar phrases, Blake was 
already attempting vers libre. The displaced accent within the 
conventional pattern, so beloved of Beethoven, had its exact 
counterpart in the blank verse of Keats' "Endymion." 

We have seen the pattern in those lines from Pope. Here 
is an example of displaced accent from Keats: 

Even while they brought the burden to a close, 

A shout from the whole multitude arose, 

That lingered in the air like dying rolls 

Of abrupt thunder, when Ionian shoals 

Of dolphins bob their noses through the brine. 

Meantime, on shady levels, mossy fine, 

Young companies nimbly began dancing 

To the swift treble pipe, and humming string. 

In the fourth line, is a case of pure displaced accent: 
■"abrupt thunder." The sixth line contains an even more daring 
innovation, for one accent is deliberately suppressed and the 
next boldly displaced, to be followed by only one true accent, and 
to end on another displacement. 

Of course, Keats was not the first poet to do this. He was 
merely harking back to pre-eighteenth century practice, as pos- 
sibly Beethoven and Brahms also were in doing the same thing. 
But one must not push these historical analogies too far, since 
poetry has been a conscious art far longer than music has. 

I have spoken of Brahms who had a true recognition of the 
susceptibility of rhythms to take on vastly new aspects within 
seemingly hopeless limits. For instance, his f rhythms in which 
he would combine threes into two, so producing four accents to 
the measure instead of six or three. 

Robert Frost does the same thing exactly in the first two 
lines of his "Code": 

There were three in the meadow by the brook, 
Gathering up windrows, piling haycocks up. 

That first line scans, although one accent is displaced, but 
it has only three accents in reading where a blank verse line 
should have five. D. H. Lawrence makes use of the same trick 
in this quatrain: 

Last night a thief came to me 

And struck at me with something dark. 
I cried, but no one could hear me, 
I lay dumb and stark. 
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The first line has a displaced accent, but can be made to 
sound three beats; the third line, however, although it contains 
one syllable too many for proper scanning, has only two stressed 
accents. 

Brahms was a classicist at heart, and, in spite of his indis- 
putable advances in rhythmical effect, his changes in rhythm fre- 
quently seem forced, and as if the result of an intellectual ambition 
rather than of spontaneous necessity. Mr. Lawrence has no such 
intellectual equipment, and yet he too leans toward the old 
structure, not, one feels, because it particularly suits the subject 
he has in hand, but because of a kink in his nature which makes 
it impossible for him to do without it. He strives forward, but 
somewhat heavy-footedly. His emotional power is undoubted, 
yet one is always conscious of a strange hindering in his form of 
expression. 

One of his finest poems is: 

FIREFLIES IN THE CORN 

A Woman taunts her lover: 

Look at the little darlings in the corn ! 

The rye is taller than you, who think yourself 

So high and mighty : look how its heads are borne 

Dark and proud on the sky, like a number of knights 

Passing with spears and pennants and manly scorn. 

And always likely! — Oh, if I could ride 

With my head held high-serene against the sky 

Do you think I'd have a creature like you at my side 

With your gloom and your doubt that you love me? 

darling rye, 
How I adore you for your simple pride! 

And those bright fireflies wafting in between 

And over the swaying cornstalks, just above 

All their dark-feathered helmets, just like little green 

Stars come low and wandering here for love 

Of this dark earth, and wandering all serene — ! 

How I adore you, you happy things, you dears, 
Riding the air and carrying all the time 
Your little lanterns behind you : it cheers 
My heart to see you settling and trying to climb 
The cornstalks, tipping with fire their spears. 

All over the corn's dim motion, against the blue 
Dark sky of night, the wandering glitter, the swarm 
Of questing brilliant things : — you joy, you true 
Spirit of careless joy: ah, how I warm 
My poor and perished soul at the joy of you. 
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The Man answers and she mocks: 

You're a fool, woman. I love you, and you know I do! 

— Lord take his love away, it makes him whine. 
And I give you everything that you want me to. 

— Lord, dear Lord, do you think he ever can shine? 

That is a strange and very beautiful poem. It is not neces- 
sary to analyse it rhythmically here; I think its innovations within 
an exact pattern must be perfectly evident to everyone. But how 
curiously heavy it is! Teutonic in its serious pound, pound; 
an apprehended psychological weight rather than a sensuously 
perceived one. This is the more strange as Mr. Lawrence is an 
Englishman of French Huguenot extraction. His work, however, 
is as different from the work of others of the modern poets as is the 
music of the German composers from that of the French. 

The day of the influence of Germany in the arts was gone 
by, even before the war. Emerson and his coterie, following 
the lead of Carlyle, were saturated with German literature. Our 
colleges, taking up the idea some thirty years after as is the 
manner of colleges, Germanized themselves to the Kaiser's taste. 
The war has jolted them over to France, but the artists, always 
of necessity the leaders, had long ago begun to seek their masters 
there. Our young composers are far more influenced by Cesar 
Franck, DTndy, Debussy, or by Borodine, Scriabine, and Stra- 
vinsky, than they are by Richard Strauss or Schoenberg. It has 
been the same with the poets. It is to France that they have 
gone, and if they have not also looked to Russia, it is because there 
have not been, possibly cannot be, any adequate translations of 
Russian poems to study. It is true that the poets have also 
been much influenced by Chinese and Japanese literature, and 
I have sometimes wondered whether, in time, musicians may not 
find the answer to some of their searchings after a new scale in 
the music of the far East. That we have been wont to smile at 
it and consider it merely a jargon of impossible intervals and 
discordant noises, is nothing. In the account of Commodore 
Perry's voyage to Japan, the author, the Rev. Mr. Hawkes, 
blithely criticizes Japanese painting as utterly lacking in compo- 
sition! But, for the moment, this is beside the mark. 

What are the great French traits? Clarity, precision, light- 
ness, are they not? To balance Wagner's smoky magnificence, 
we have DTndy's sharp ice pinnacles glittering under a white 
sun; against Schoenberg's interminable laboratory expositions, 
we have Debussy's soap-bubbles bursting into nothing even 
while you gaze. And in poetry we have the cult of clearness, of 
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suggestion rather than explanation, of a rhythmic finesse whose 
one tenet is that it shall be inevitable, containing within its sub- 
ject the reason of its rhythmical expression. 

Now I do not wish to be understood to say that poetry has 
borrowed directly from music, or vice versa; in a few instances this 
is so, as the fact that Debussy says he learnt his particular musical 
idiom from Mallarme proves, or when, reversely, some poet 
consciously attempts to paraphrase a musical composition. Rather 
is it that being extraordinarily sympathetic in their interests, 
poetry and music have been influenced by almost the same trends. 
The painters, on the other hand, have gone off on an entirely differ- 
ent tack, so that now music and poetry are sailing the same seas, 
although each in their own vessels, while painting and sculpture 
are hull down on the horizon and out of hailing distance entirely. 

The sharpest analogies I can think of are Debussy's "Pre- 
ludes" and various vers libre poems. In the first place, take 
the mere matter of length. Debussy's object is to strike out an 
impression with the utmost economy of means. He eschews 
the personal application and gives the thing per se, just as it struck 
on his senses. Utterly foreign this to the German practice which 
must needs sentimentalize everything, that horrible "schwar- 
merei" which, thank God, we have learnt at last to rate at its true 
value. Debussy seems to say: "This is what I heard and 
saw, what you would have heard and seen had you been there. 
What you would have felt in consequence may be different from 
what I felt ; but, if I give it to you as it was, you are at liberty to 
make of it what you please." This does not mean, as many 
have supposed, that he felt nothing beyond the momentary sen- 
sation, but that he reserves such feeling that he may in nowise 
hamper our particular feeling in us. He has sensitized his mind 
to take and repeat an impression, and, by so doing, he believes 
that he gives us more than by intruding his personality between 
us and a beautiful thing. 

Now this is exactly what that school of vers libristes called 
the Imagists believe, and have stated again and again. 

But the analogy goes farther, for Debussy abhors the clichi to 
an extent only equalled by his Imagist confreres. He desires 
speed, lightness, and surprise, in his presentation. So do they. 
The thing must have the appearance of simplicity no matter how 
carefully worked. The manner carries with it a disability which 
I shall point out later. For the moment, let me illustrate. 

Think of these little piano pieces, of almost any which may 
come to mind: "La Terrasse des Audiences du Clair de Lune," 
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'La Cathedrale Engloutie," "Cloches a travers les Feuilles," 
"Reflets dans l'Eau," "Jardin sous la Plui," "Soiree dans Gren- 
ade," "General Lavine." Remember how they are done, and 
the kind of things the composer chooses to do. Now here is a 
group of vers libre poems so like this music in texture that it is 
startling. 

ROUND POND 
By Richard Aldington 

Water ruffled and speckled by galloping wind 
Which puffs and spurts it into tiny pushing breakers 
Dashed with lemon-yellow afternoon sunlight. 
The shining of the sun upon the water 
Is like a scattering of gold crocus-petals 
In a long wavering irregular flight. 

The water is cold to the eye 
As the wind to the cheek. 

In the budding chestnuts 

Whose sticky buds glimmer and are half-burst open 

The starlings make their clitter-clatter; 

And the blackbirds in the grass 

Are getting as fat as the pigeons. 

Too-hoo this is brave; 

Even the cold wind is seeking a new mistress. 

The following is one of a series of poems entitled "Irradia- 
tions," by John Gould Fletcher: 

The fountain blows its breathless spray 
From me to you and back to me. 

Whipped, tossed, curdled, 

Crashing, quivering: 

I hurl kisses like blows upon your lips. 

The dance of a bee drunken with sunlight: 

Irradiant ecstasies, white and gold, 

Sigh and relapse. 

The fountain tosses pallid spray 
Far in the sorrowful, silent sky. 

Notice the delicate difference of the rhythm in those two 
poems. Another, also by Mr. Fletcher, will give some idea of 
how various are the effects which can be got in this medium: 

Over the roof-tops race the shadows of clouds; 

Like horses the shadows of clouds charge down the street. 
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Whirlpools of purple and gold, 

Winds from the mountains of cinnabar, 

Lacquered mandarin moments, palanquins swaying and balancing 

Amid the vermilion pavilions, against the jade balustrades. 

Glint of the glittering wings of dragon-flies in the light: 

Silver filaments, golden flakes settling downwards, 

Rippling, quivering flutters, repulse and surrender, 

The sun broidered upon the rain, 

The rain rustling with the sun. 

Over the roof-tops race the shadows of clouds: 

Like horses the shadows of clouds charge down the street. 

This, by Carl Sandburg, is particularly pleasant in its rhyth- 
mical contour: 

COOL TOMBS 

When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, he 
forgot the copperheads and the assassin ... in 
the dust, in the cool tombs. 

And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall 
Street, cash and collateral turned ashes . . . 
in the dust, in the cool tombs. 

Pocahontas' body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red 
haw in November or a paw-paw in May, did she 
wonder? does she remember? ... in the dust, 
in the cool tombs. 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes and groceries, 
cheering a hero or throwing confetti and blow- 
ing tin horns . . . tell me if the lovers are losers 
. . . tell me if any get more than the lovers 
... in the dust, in the cool tombs. 

Is any other form capable of such flexibility? Indeed, I 
think not. 

Now if the reader will take the trouble to remember Debussy's 
"Poissons d'Or" and "Reflets dans 1'Eau"; he will at once see 
their connection with the following poem of mine, but he must 
also understand that I wrote it, not after hearing these pieces, but 
after many visits to City Point. 

THE AQUARIUM 

Streaks of green and yellow iridescence, 

Silver shiftings, 

Rings veering out of rings, 

Silver — gold — 

Grey-green opaqueness sliding down, 
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With sharp white bubbles 

Shooting and dancing, 

Flinging quickly outward. 

Nosing the bubbles, 

Swallowing them, 

Fish. 

Blue shadows against silver-saffron water, 

The light rippling over them 

In steel-bright tremors. 

Outspread translucent fins 

Flute, fold, and relapse; 

The threaded light prints through them on the pebbles 

In scarcely tarnished twinklings. 

Curving of spotted spines, 

Slow up-shifts, 

Lazy convolutions: 

Then a sudden swift straightening 

And darting below: 

Oblique grey shadows 

Athwart a pale casement. 

Roped and curled, 

Green man-eating eels 

Slumber in undulate rhythms, 

With crests laid horizontal on their backs. 

Barred fish, 

Striped fish, 

Uneven disks of fish, 

Slip, slide, whirl, turn, 

And never touch. 

Metallic blue fish, 

With fins wide and yellow and swaying 

Like Oriental fans, 

Hold the sun in their bellies 

And glow with light: 

Blue brilliance cut by black bars. 

An oblong pane of straw-colored shimmer, 

Across it, in a tangent, 

A smear of rose, black, silver. 

Short twists and upstartings, 

Rose-black, in a setting of bubbles: 

Sunshine playing between red and black flowers 

On a blue and gold lawn. 

Shadows and polished surfaces, 

Facets of mauve and purple, 

A constant modulation of values. 

Shaft-shaped, 

With green bead eyes; 

Thick-nosed, 

Heliotrope-colored ; 

Swift spots of chrysolite and coral; 

In the midst of green, pearl, amethyst irradiations. 
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Outside, 

A willow-tree flickers 

With little white jerks, 

And long blue waves 

Rise steadily beyond the outer islands. 

The change of movement at the end is something which 
the older poetry had no means of achieving except by an 
abrupt jump to another metre. Such a jump would have been 
far too violent for the effect desired, which was that of the long 
inflow of an ocean tide in contradistinction to the swift cir- 
cumscribed darting of the imprisoned fish and the quick continu- 
ous rain of air-bubbles descending upon them. These delicate 
variations of movement, or rhythm, if one prefer that term, 
have always be - a possible to music, but poetry had no power of 
expressing them until the introduction of cadenced verse. 

Poe, in one of his essays, says: 

Admitting that there is little possibility in mere rhythm, it is still 
clear that the possible varieties of metre and stanza are absolutely in- 
finite — and yet, for centuries, no man, in verse, has ever done, or ever 
seemed to think of doing, an original thing. 

And he continues, evidently with no little satisfaction 
at his ultimate achievement: 

Of course I pretend to no originality in either the rhyme or metre 
of the "Raven." 

Then, after a learnedly prosodical analysis of his form, he 
adds, for the benefit of the general reader: 

Less pedantically — the feet employed throughout (trochees) con- 
sist of a long syllable followed by a short; the first line of the stanza 
consists of eight of these feet — the second of seven and a half — the third 
of eight — the fourth of seven and a half — the fifth of the same — the sixth 
three and a half. Now each of these lines, taken individually has been 
employed before, and what originality the "Raven" has, is in their com- 
bination into stanza; nothing even remotely approaching this combina- 
tion has ever been attempted. 

I do not know whether Poe was more accurate in this last 
statement than in the earlier one, where he says that "for 
centuries, no man, in verse, has ever thought of doing an original 
thing." Probably he was quite unaware of the vers libre poems 
of William Blake, and we know, from his essay on "The Ration- 
ale of Verse," how completely he misunderstood and undervalued 
Coleridge's theory of lines scanned by stresses. 
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Recall for one moment the form of the "Raven": 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door — 
" 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, "tapping at my chamber door — 
Only this and nothing more." 

It is marvellous, a tour de force. It fits the subject per- 
fectly, and yet — and yet — Is there not a good deal of tinsel 
mingled with this gold? Have we not a sneaking feeling that this 
is a mountebank stanza after all? To such lengths was a great 
master like Poe driven to express the rhythms within him, and it 
is because he is so constantly striving and so constantly being 
baffled by his medium that, with all his genius, there is never- 
theless something oddly false in even those of his poems which 
we most profoundly admire. 

I could go on multiplying these examples of vers libre poems 
almost ad libitum, but I think I have given enough to show how 
alike is the manner of approach in them and in the "Preludes." 
That unrelated presentation of something seen or heard which 
I mentioned a few moments ago is evident in both. There is the 
same sensuous delight in mere colour, the same sharp sensitiveness 
to sound. Recollect for an instant the "Cloches a travers les 
Feuilles," and it will be seen how Debussy's acute sense of the 
sounds of the bells and the rustling leaves throws it up for us 
in so vivid a picture that it drops back into words. This is not 
the manner of the older musicians. Compare it with the thunder- 
storm in Beethoven's "Pastoral Symphony," for instance, or 
even with Wagner's "Waldweben." Beethoven implies; Wagner 
changes and romantically colours; in each is the suggestion of 
man, and the storm and the wood-whispers interest their authors 
because of their effect upon him. This is the Teutonic attitude, 
and has held sway so long with us because we also, alas! are part 
Teutonic. It is not Debussy's attitude; it is not the attitude 
of the younger poets. When that aquarium poem of mine first 
appeared, I was taken severely to task by an otherwise friendly 
critic for the folly of expecting any one to be interested in an 
aspect of life from which man was sternly banished, not even 
being permitted the minor r61e of reflecting mirror. "Behold," 
said the critic, "how different is the work of Mr. So-and-So; in 
his poem on an aquarium, the fish are used as metaphor merely, 
and in such a connection are interesting." Poor fish, of no 
importance except to point a moral to the life of man, or furnish 
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him with an unpoetical, if delectable, supper-dish! Perhaps, 
after all, the critic was right in this case, for I suppose aquariums 
do not exist primarily for the benefit of the inmates. 

In this connection, the composers have an easier time than 
the poets. Their lapse from the didacticism of their ancestors 
can scarcely be so obvious to the laity; still, I am well aware 
that they have troubles of their own. 

Let us rest the argument for a moment and consider just 
what vers libre is, and look somewhat closer into Dr. Patterson's 
and my experiments in regard to it. There are doubtless many 
people who know all about it, but I have found such a general 
lack of understanding on the subject that I dare not let it pass 
unexplained. 

The truth is that our English substitute for the French term is 
thoroughly misleading. I often hear the idiotic sentence: "Has 
free verse any laws? But I suppose of course it can't have, or 
it could not be free." Excellent reasoning, which shows the 
supreme folly of logic based upon false premises! "Free verse" is 
a term which I, personally, do not like to employ, simply because 
it means nothing. Vers libre did mean something, but, owing 
to the utterly false translation of the first word, the meaning has 
been lost. The French word vers does not mean "verse," but 
"line." Vers libre, then, meant "free line," or a line which was 
not obliged to contain a prescribed number of feet. Had we 
called the form, as the French do, "free line," we should at least 
have had an accurate, if exceedingly clumsy, title for it. The 
proper English term is really "cadenced verse"; that is, verse built 
upon cadence and not upon metre. By "cadence" in poetry, we 
mean a rhythmic curve, containing one or more stressed accents, 
and corresponding roughly to the necessity of breathing. This 
must also correspond to a depression or slight dropping in the 
tension of the subject at that point. These curves are made up 
of a number of time-units, which, again, although they do not 
accord perfectly, still do so with extraordinary approximation. 
Cadenced verse is non-syllabic, and in that sense resembles 
music far more than the old metrical verse ever did. As music 
varies the numbers of notes in a bar by splitting them up into 
smaller time valuations, so cadenced verse may vary the number 
of its syllables within the duration of its time-units to any extent 
desired. Much cadenced verse can be read to a metronome, 
although the inexorable tick is certainly as annoying to the 
reader as it is to the musical performer, be he singer or instru- 
mentalist. 
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We speak of metrical verse because it is a verse based upon 
metre. The unit of metre is the foot, and a metrical line contains 
a given number of such feet, what number being determined 
beforehand by the pattern chosen for the whole poem. There 
are only five feet proper to English metre: the iambus, the trochee, 
the anapest, the dactyl, and the spondee. Some metrists even 
deny the existence of the latter. Any attempt to foist the use of 
other feet into the analysis defeats itself, since all longer feet are 
capable of being split up into one or other of the main four I have 
given, and of course a unit must be the lowest possible element 
into which anything can be divided. It is surprising what 
a number of changes the poets have managed to wring out 
of this seemingly inflexible medium. But, even so, there were 
many rhythms that they simply could not render. The terrible 
defect of no rests was an insurmountable handicap. I do not 
say that a great poet cannot produce finer work in a hampered 
medium than a poor poet can even though he be as unrestricted 
as air. But it is true that the rhythmical patterns which once 
satisfied no longer do, to a great extent. We see the same thing 
exactly in music, modern composers are no more content with the 
simpler rhythms of the old classical masters. In Ravel's "Noctu- 
elles" we find a phrase of three measures duplicated psychologic- 
ally by a phrase of five, or sixteen beats distributed over four 
measures balanced by seventeen beats. I have shown how music 
has always been capable of more varied rhythmic effects than 
poetry, but even it now demands a greater elasticity. Small 
wonder then that poetry, cultivating also a keener sense of rhyth- 
mic flow, should seek some means of realizing this flow in words. 

With the time-unit for a base, rising by multiplication into 
a series of practically innumerable curves, this flow could be, if 
not actually rendered, certainly approached. The psychological 
beat held in the head of the writer and the reader, alike, even 
made the simulation of rests possible, although, of course, they 
could not be indicated on the printed page. Many people, 
among others Dr. Patterson, have been greatly troubled by the 
inadequate typographical facilities under which the poets labour. 
Certainly, there is at present no way of making a cadenced poem 
fool-proof. Until someone invents a new system of signs, the 
poets must, perforce, trust to the rhythmic comprehension of 
their readers. 

My experiments with Dr. Patterson consisted in reading 
various poems aloud into a sound-photographing machine. I 
read the poems several times, and then, at Dr. Patterson's desire, 
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I repeated them to myself, pronouncing the syllable "tah" aloud 
on the chief accents. The result proved what I had already 
guessed, that the units conformed closely in time — allowing for 
the slight acceleration and retardation of the unitary pulse, 
guided by an artistic instinct — but, of course, not in syllabic 
quantity. The accents were determined by the sense; and it 
was evident that in accepting or rejecting words, the poet was, 
however unconsciously, guided by the necessity of having his 
beat fall consistently with this sense. It could not come upon 
connecting words, for instance, like "and" or "the." We also 
found that some poems, although apparently read as slowly as 
others, had a much faster beat, determined by the psychological 
unit in the poet's mind. This corresponds to the time-signature 
in a musical composition. I have no opportunity, here, to do more 
than indicate our results. The curious may read detailed accounts 
of them in an article by Dr. Patterson entitled "New Verse and 
New Prose" in the "North American Review" for February, 1918; 
or in one by me called "The Rhythms of Free Verse" in "The 
Dial" for January 17, 1918. 

One of the poems I read for Dr. Patterson was "H.D.'s" 
"Oread." For the convenience of the reader, I have divided the 
cadences by an oblique line, and marked the stressed accents. 

OREAD 

Whirl up/ sea—/ 
Whirl/your pointed pines/ 
Splash/your great pines/on our rocks/ 
Hurl/your green 6ver us/ 
C6ver us/with your pools/of fir/ 

The chief accents fall on these words: Up. Sea. Whirl.. 
Pines. Splash. Pines. Rocks. Hurl. (in over). Co (in. 
cover). Pools. Fir. On the film, the measurements were made 
between one chief accent and another, and were given in tenths, 
of a second. They were 13-22-15-24-13-13-19-13-15-13. It will 
be seen that the greatest variation of time length of unit is 11/10 
seconds, or that between a 13/10 second and a 24/10, while the 
interval 13/10 appears five times in this short poem. But it will be 
observed that these time-units vary in syllabic content, running 
all the way from one syllable to a beat to three. 

So much for the mechanical side of this exposition; as to the 
artistic side, the possibilities the form opens for variation of 
rhythms are almost unending. Finding this aspect of poetry 
as intriguing as unexplored realms always are, I made some 
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experiments in movement. Of these, the following poem is an 
example: 

DOLPHINS IN BLUE WATER 

Hey! Cracker jack — jump! 

Blue water, 

Pink water, 

Swirl, flick, flitter; 

Snout into a wave-trough, 

Plunge, curl. 

Bow over, 

Under, 

Razor-cut and tumble. 

Roll, turn — 

Straight — and shoot at the sky, 

All rose-flame drippings. 

Down ring, 

Drop, 

Nose under, 

Hoop, 

Tail, 

Dive, 

And gone; 

With smooth over-swirlings of blue water, 

Oil-smooth cobalt, 

Slipping, liquid lapis lazuli, 

Emerald shadings, 

Tintings of pink and ochre. 

Prismatic slidings 

Underneath a windy sky. 

If the reader will read the poem aloud, he will notice the 
change of rhythm at the line "With smooth over-swirlings of 
blue water." The leaping curves of the dolphins have succeeded 
to the long, slow glide of an unbroken sea. 

I had previously tried something of the same sort in metrical 
verse. In this next poem, I attempted to reproduce waltz rhythm, 
a perfectly regular thing and one which it might be supposed 
quite possible to render in strict metre. Horror of horrors! 
It was not. The dactyllic metre I had proposed to myself gave 
no swing in words, and I was obliged to fall back on the bastard 
waltz accent of the anapestic. 

AFTER HEARING A WALTZ BY BARTOK 
But why did I kill him? Why? Why? 

In the small, gilded room, near the stair? 
My ears rack and throb with his cry, 

And his eyes goggle under his hair, 

As my fingers sink into the 'air 
White skin of his throat. It was I ! 
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I killed him! My God! Don't you hear? 

I shook him until his red tongue 
Hung flapping out through the black, queer, 

Swollen lines of his lips. And I clung 

With my nails drawing blood, while I flung 
The loose, heavy body in fear. 

Fear lest he should still not be dead. 

I was drunk with the lust of his life. 
The blood-drops oozed slow from his head 
And dabbled a chair. And our strife 

Lasted one reeling second, his knife 
Lay and winked in the lights overhead. 

And the waltz from the ballroom I heard, 

When I called him a low, sneaking cur. 
And the wail of the violins stirred 

My brute anger with visions of her. 

As I throttled his windpipe, the purr 
Of his breath with the waltz became blurred. 

I have ridden ten miles through the dark, 

With that music, an infernal din, 
Pounding rhythmic inside me. Just Hark! 

One! Two! Three! And my fingers sink in 

To his flesh when the violins, thin 
And straining with passion, grow stark. 

One! Two! Three! Oh, the horror of sound! 

While she danced I was crushing his throat. 
He had tasted the joy of her, wound 

Round her body, and I heard him gloat 

On the favour. That instant I smote. 
One! Two! Three! How the dancers swirl round! 

He is here in the room, in my arm, 

His limp body hangs on the spin 
Of the waltz we are dancing, a swarm 

Of blood-drops is hemming us in! 

Round and round! One! Two! Three! And his sin 
Is red like his tongue lolling warm. 

One! Two! Three! And the drums are his knell. 

He is heavy, his feet beat the floor 
As I drag him about in the swell 

Of the waltz. With a menacing roar, 

The trumpets crash in through the door. 
One! Two! Three! clangs his funeral bell. 

One! Two! Three! In the chaos of space 

Rolls the earth to the hideous glee 
Of death! And so cramped is this place, 

I stifle and pant. One! Two! Three! 

Round and round! God! 'Tis he throttles me! 
He has covered my mouth with his face! 
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And his blood has dripped into my heart! 

And my heart beats and labours. One! Two! 
Three! His dead limbs have coiled every part 

Of my body in tentacles. Through 

My ears the waltz jangles. Like glue 
His dead body holds me athwart. 

One! Two! Three! Give me air! Oh! My God! 
One! Two! Three! I am drowning in slime! 

One! Two! Three! And his corpse, like a clod, 
Beats me into a jelly! The chime, 
One! Two! Three! And his dead legs keep time. 

Air! Give me air! Air! My God! 

Then it occurred to me to combine the two, a perfectly 
musical proceeding as such examples as D'Indy's "B flat Sym- 
phony," Ravel's "Sonatina," and Faure's "Clair de Lune," prove. 

This is one of my "Phantasms of War" and refers to the 
insect plagues let loose on us from Germany, even before the 
war, in packages of seeds. Their object: to cut our wheat supply 
and ruin our forests. Between the long curves of vers libre, I have 
placed an obviously banging march tune, as the reader will see. 

MARCHING HESSIANS 

I lay on my back in a wheat field, 

Lulled and soothed by the waving wheat. 

Flat as a golden plate, 

The yellow wheat spread out, 

Upturned and glistering at the old, golden'sun. 

It rippled and bent, 

And went all one way at a touch of wind; 

It rose, flowed up to a crest like a wave, 

Breasted the wind, 

Arrested itself a moment 

Poised, 

Then fell again, beaten over, 

And I lay looking up at the concave arches, 

Listening to the swish and sweep 

Of stem impinging upon stem. 

Wheatfields, 

And forests where rivers breed: 

This is America, 

Running mile after mile 

Between the great seas. 

I lay among the smooth wheat 
And listened to the drone of insects 
Flying above me, 
Humming among the tall wheat ears. 
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Drum, 

Drum, 

In a long roll. 

Bass drums, 

Snare drums, 

Setting a pace, 

A tramping tune 

Rapping to the toll 

Of wheat bells tapping in the broiling noon. 

Tramp, through rippling ranks of wheat, 

Up — down — marching — 

Feet. 

Bearskin shakoes, 

White bandoleers, 

Bearded faces, 

Obscene leers 

From narrow pig eyes, 

They come — come. 

Thick-soled shoes, 

Crushing the sweet 

Torn-down turrets of the pliant wheat. 

Mercenary soldiers 

Bought at a price, 

Sent to the Colonies, 

Rich, ripe Colonies, 

Sent to reap Colonial wheat, 

Sent to trap Washington, 

Paltry Provincial, 

Sent by the nourish of a broad quill pen 

Thousands of heavy-shoed, bright-coated men 

To fall like a sudden pestilential 

Scourge on America. 

Quintessential spirit of Monarchy 

Spoiling the wheat, 

Trampling a dust path wide as a street, 

Through acres and acres of proud young wheat. 

Drum, 

Drum, 

Hessians! 

I rolled over on my side 

And brushed a Hessian fly from my forehead. 

Magnificent, imperial Germany! 

So your army recruits even flies. 

A regiment of burnished insects 

As brightly coloured as your troops of those days. 

Conscripts of gossamer, 

Pollen dust of armies. 

Spectacled entomologists and wizened professors 

Martial corps after corps 

And label them "Flowers." 
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You would shatter our great pines, 

Would you? 

You would press our currant and gooseberry bushes into service, 

And force them to feed your soldiers? 

Pine-rust billeted even in my kitchen-garden. 

When I walk there of an evening, 

The gooseberries hang their heads under their withered leaves 

For shame, 

And the currants have put off their green coats 

And wear black, 

As befits the inhabitants of an occupied territory. 

Brave! Brave! 

Who war upon trees and grain ! 
If I could see your old Hessians 
Marching again across our country, 

1 would offer my hand. 
They were men against men, 
One as good as another, 

But who can fight the flash of a coloured fly 
In the sun! 

So far, so good. But I was not satisfied, I wanted to try 
something more, something less obvious than mere rhythm, and 
closer to the essence of musical speech, as it were. Stravinsky's 
string quartet "Grotesques," gave me my key. Could I repro- 
duce the effect of the music in another medium? Could I? Did 
I? The reader must determine. 

STRAVINSKY'S THREE PIECES 'GROTESQUES,' FOR STRING 

QUARTET 

First Movement 
Thin-voiced, nasal pipes 
Drawing sound out and out 
Until it is a screeching thread, 
Sharp and cutting, sharp and cutting, 
It hurts. 
Whee-e-e! 

Bump! Bump! Tong-ti-bump ! 
There are drums here, 
Banging, 

And wooden shoes beating the round, grey stones 
Of the market-place. 
Whee-e-e! 

Sabots slapping the worn, old stones, 
And a shaking and cracking of dancing bones; 
Clumsy and hard they are, 
And uneven, 
Losing half a beat 
Because the stones are slippery. 
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Bump-e-ty tong! Whee-e-e! Tong! 

The thin Spring leaves 

Shake to the banging of shoes. 

Shoes beat, slap, 

Shuffle, rap, 

And the nasal pipes squeal with their pigs' voices, 

Little pigs' voices 

Weaving among the dancers, 

A fine, white thread 

Linking up the dancers. 

Bang! Bump! Tong! 

Petticoats, 

Stockings, 

Sabots, 

Delirium flapping its thigh-bones; 

Red, blue, yellow, 

Drunkenness steaming in colours; 

Red, yellow, blue, 

Colours and flesh weaving together, 

In and out, with the dance, 

Coarse stuffs and hot flesh weaving together. 

Pigs' cries white and tenuous, 

White and painful, 

White and — 

Bump! 

Tong! 

Second Movement 

Pale violin music whiffs across the moon, 

A pale smoke of violin music blows over the moon, 

Cherry petals fall and flutter, 

And the white Pierrot, 

Wreathed in the smoke of the violins, 

Splashed with cherry petals falling, falling, 

Claws a grave for himself in the fresh earth 

With his finger-nails. 

Third Movement 
An organ growls in the heavy roof-groins of a church, 
It wheezes and coughs. 
The nave is blue with incense, 
Writhing, twisting, 
Snaking over the heads of the chanting priests. 

Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine; 
The priests whine their bastard Latin 
And the censors swing and click. 
The priests walk endlessly 
Round and round, 
Droning their Latin 
Off the key. 

The organ crashes out in a flaring chord, 
And the priests hitch their chant up half a tone. 
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Dies Via, dies irce, 

Calamitatis et miserve, 

Dies magna et amara valde. 
A wind rattles the leaded windows. 
The little pear-shaped candle-flames leap and flutter, 

Dies ilia, dies irce; 
The swaying smoke drifts over the altar, 

Calamitatis et miseries; 
The shuffling priests sprinkle holy water, 

Dies magna et amara valde; 
And there is a stark stillness in the midst of them 
Stretched upon a bier. 
His ears are stone to the organ, 
His eyes are flint to the candles, 
His body is ice to the water. 
Chant, priests, 
Whine, shuffle, genuflect, 
He will always be as rigid as he is now 
Until he crumbles away in a dust heap. 

Lacrymosa dies ilia, 

Qua resurget ex favilla 

Judicandus homo reus. 
Above the grey pillars, the roof is in darkness. 

I have quoted so largely from my own work because I have 
found myself interested in these things, but other poets offer many 
examples as well. Here is a genuine bit of rag-time from Vachel 
Lindsay's "Congo": 

THE CONGO 

Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table. 

Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, BOOM, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM. 

Then I had religion, then I had a vision. 

I could not turn from this revel in derision. 

Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the black, 

Cutting through the jungle with a golden track. 

There along the riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files: 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong. 

And "BLOOD!" screamed the whistles and the fifes of the warriors, 

"BLOOD!" screamed the skull-faced, lean witch-doctors; 

"Whirl ye deadly voo-doo rattle, 
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Harry the uplands, 

Steal all the cattle, 

Rattle-rattle, rattle-rattle, 

Bing! 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM!" 

A roaring, epic, rag-time tune 

From the mouth of the Congo 

To the mountains of the moon. 

Death is an Elephant, 

Torch-eyed and horrible, 

Foam-flanked and terrible. 

BOOM, steal the pygmies, 

BOOM, kill the Arabs, 

BOOM, kill the white men, 

HOO, HOO, HOO. 

Listen to the yell of Leopold's ghost 

Burning in Hell for his hand-maimed host. 

Hear how the demons chuckle and yell 

Cutting his hands off, down in Hell. 

Listen to the creepy proclamation, 

Blown through the lairs of the forest-nation, 

Blown past the white-ants' hill of clay, 

Blown past the marsh where the butterflies play: — 

"Be careful what you do, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all the other 

Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you." 

In the old days, Wagner was as much disliked for his ugli- 
ness as for his noise. Critics and public overlooked the fact 
that the seeming abuse of both these elements was justified by 
their dramatic effect. I think that Mr. Lindsay's poem is justi- 
fied by its dramatic effect. Some people do not like these things, 
they fail to see why Stravinsky should occupy himself in making 
a couple of clarinets and a bassoon sound like a hand-organ. 
The truth is that if you have "Pelleas and Melisande" on one 
side, you must have "The Congo" on the other, to keep the 
balance. The wise man knows this. Did not Debussy write 
"General Lavine"? 

It is curious how devoted both the modern poets and the 
modern composers are to the dissonance. Not that the use 
of dissonance is in the least new in music, rather is it that the 
proportion of dissonance to concord is greater. In poetry, how- 
ever, the introduction of dissonance has created something like a 
revolution. And yet this movement was to be expected. For, 
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as poetry refined its ear, unending successions of sweetnesses were 
sure to cloy. Our wearier and more exacting taste demanded 
a foil, it found it in the plentiful sprinkling of discord. It is 
needless for me to point out cases in either art. Scarcely a musi- 
cal composition, scarcely a poem, but could serve as illustration. 
It shocks the ears of older audiences in one case as much as in 
the other. Why do we younger artists find agreeable what our 
elders can by no means endure? I am sure it is because of the cul- 
tivation of our ear, ear in both senses, as the portal of mere sound, 
and as the portal of meaning. We hear things which these others 
did not hear, and what pleases them does not please us. 
So long ago as 1771, Dr. Burney wrote: 

No one will, I believe, at present, deny the necessity of discord in 
the composition of music in parts; it seems to be as much the essence 
of music, as shade is of painting; not only as it improves and meliorates 
concord by opposition and comparison, but, still further, as it becomes a 
necessary stimulus to the attention, which would languish over a succes- 
sion of pure concords. It occasions a momentary distress to the ear, 
which remains unsatisfied, and even uneasy, till it hears something better; 
for no musical phrase can end upon a discord, the ear must be satisfied 
at last. Now, as discord is allowable, and even necessarily opposed to 
concord, why may not noise, or a seeming jargon, be opposed to fixed 
sounds and harmonical proportion? Some of the discords in modern 
music, unknown 'till this century, are what the ear can but just bear, 
but have a very good effect as to contrast. The severe laws of preparing 
and resolving discord, may be too much adhered to for great effects; I 
am convinced, that provided the ear be at length made amends, there are 
few dissonances too strong for it. 

A prophecy, if ever there was one! But Dr. Burney did 
not go far enough; for, to-day, not only do composers no longer 
prepare their dissonances, they do not even feel any compulsion 
to resolve them. Clara Schumann, the famous pianist, con- 
fided to her diary in 1879: 

I have been glancing through a number of new musical productions 
lately, and feel quite depressed. The influence of Wagner is dreadfully 
far-reaching and injurious. . . . No one cares any more for melody; 
the way people fling harmonies about is something horrible, resolutions 
are considered quite unnecessary. 

What would the poor lady have thought of this new music, 
where discord follows upon discord, some pieces even ending on 
one. The "queer noises" (as the uninitiated call them) of the 
modern composer, the "down-right ugliness" laid to the charge 
of the modern poet, represent an entirely different ideal of sound 
and feeling from that of the older practice. This is partly done 
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for the sake of contrast, as I have pointed out. But I think it is 
also an effort to express some newly discovered sensation — in the 
composer's case, a sort of sound between sounds as it were; in the 
poet's — this — as far as is possible in a toneless medium, and 
also a new conception of what is desirable and important. The 
sentimental is taboo, and what it hid reveals itself to us in a 
starker, more intolerable, beauty. 

I have used the word "stark" advisedly, for both arts despise 
decoration for decoration's sake. Each is pruning itself down 
to what it finds essential. And yet here, as we look, appears a 
very real danger. Art, whether music or poetry, cannot be 
content with a series of lovely cameos as its final word. Music 
has had its Bach, its Beethoven, its Wagner; poetry counts its 
Chaucer, its Spencer, its Shakespeare, its Milton. What can 
the new technique develop which will make it capable of achieving 
on the scale of the old? As a young poet once said to me, when 
I praised a delightful little thing which he had written, "But 
it is not satisfying." What could I answer? For he was right. 
It is not; and very well I know it. 

For years, I had been pondering this difficulty. How get 
the breadth, the serious scope and grandeur, into the new work 
that the old had. We could do much with our medium that 
the older poets could not do; but they could do things with theirs 
which we could not touch. It was almost like a voice in my 
own heart speaking when I read this passage in an article by 
Ernest Newman, quite by accident, one day. He is talking of 
French music: 

So far it has shirked its real problem, that, however, will have to 
be faced some day — the problem of working on a large scale. Its ex- 
ploitation of piquant harmonies, piquant colours, and piquant resonances, 
and its often exquisite transcription of sensations so delicate, so fugitive, 
that German music has never been conscious of them, are well enough in 
their way; but all this limits the scale on which the music can success- 
fully work. When it does try to work on a large scale . . . the music 
becomes little more than a collection of brilliant effects bearing the 
minimum of intellectual relation to each other. 

Personally, I think Mr. Newman is a little severe in this. 
I think perhaps he does not quite understand the idiom, but 
he has pointed out a very real danger, all the same. And poetry, 
no less than music, should take to heart this sentence: 

The vital question is whether French music will be able to evolve 
a system of pattern-weaving as original as its intentions. 
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It was this very pattern-weaving I was seeking when I hit 
upon what has most misleadingly come to be called "polyphonic 
prose." I say "misleading," because this is not a prose form 
at all, but a poetic form. It is printed as prose merely because the 
constant changes of rhythm would involve such a confusion of 
line-lengths. Typographically it is far from perfect, but read 
aloud I have found that it justifies itself. 

Poetry has one bad handicap, it cannot express simulta- 
neity, and obviously, therefore, can show nothing to match the 
poly-harmony and free dissonant counterpoint of modern music. 
It loses perforce the fulness of overtone. But I needed this 
fulness to balance the loss of sonority, which, whatever its de- 
fects, blank verse certainly had. The work of the French poet, 
Paul Fort, gave me my first inkling of a new form. Working 
from his advance, I gradually evolved a system of verse which 
should make use of the old as well as the new, and so, employ- 
ing all the voices proper to poetry, should at once fuse them to 
its purpose and create a new medium out of the result. I wanted 
an orchestral effect, and the delicate flute-notes of vers libre must 
be augmented by other instruments, no matter where I got them. 

Now, of course, poetry cannot make use of more than one 
word at a time. But it was possible to leave a photograph of 
another word on the mind which would be to some extent held 
while a new word was being accepted. In that way, the mind 
would seem to have received two words at once. From words, 
go on to sentences. The old trick of the refrain was to the fore 
again, but changed, more evanescent, more absorbing. Then, 
too, I felt that the bell-tinkle of rhyme might be made to add 
richness of effect if employed in a new way, not as a sharp tag to 
round a cadence, but as an instrument in a concerted whole. 
And I had not studied Stravinsky in vain; I knew that the shim- 
mering iridescence of vers libre occasionally craves the relief of 
a rough, masculine, sometimes positively vulgar, tune. Of 
course, all this cast a great burden of responsibility upon the 
poet, since each phrase, each cadence, must absolutely fit its 
sense, there could be no poetic license possible where the raison 
d'etre of any passage was simply its fitness for the subject in 
hand. 

But, it may very well be asked, what was the object of all 
this? The reader has been obliged to follow a very dull technical 
exposition, what does the result amount to? The object was to 
find a new form for epic poetry; the result I must leave to the 
•critics. The modern epic, as I conceived it, should be based 
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rather upon drama than upon narrative. This came partly 
from the greater speed and vividness demanded to-day of all 
the arts; and partly from the realization that, without the for- 
mality of metre, a sustained narrative of considerable length tends 
to become prose because of the letting down of the emotional 
tension which must occur in any long poem. Poe once perti- 
nently pointed out that all long poems are but a series of short 
ones filled in with arid stretches. The very artificiality of metre 
held the attention by its ingenuity through these arid stretches. 
But to us, well aware of the device, the thing is apt to pall. Epic 
poems on the old pattern did not seem to fit in with the workings 
of the modern poet's mind — at least it would appear so, since 
he was not moved to write them. But I was moved; I had con- 
ceived some subjects which could come under no other head. 
I believed that the musicians had got hold of the right idea, and 
in "polyphonic prose" it seemed to me that I had stumbled upon 
a form which could sustain the grandeur of a large conception, 
and treat it at once musically, dramatically, lyrically, and pict-ori- 
ally. I believe so still, and this is indeed working in music as 
much as one can without the quality of tone, and it is strange 
how nearly music such as Debussy's "Iberia," or DTndy's "Jour 
d'Ete a la Montagne," or Stravinsky's "Petrouchka," or Florent 
Schmitt's "La Tragedie de Salome," resembles the polyphonies 
of Mr. Fletcher, for instance. The closest analogy between 
present-day music and poetry is just here. The long working-out, 
the "pattern-weaving," of these poems makes quotation of a 
single passage difficult, also this is merely the barest outline which I 
have given, but I have only space for the illustration which I 
have chosen from my own "Bronze Horses." One sympathetic 
critic has spoken of the "orchestration" of this poem, "with its 
modulations, arias, chords, and 'motives'." I can only^say that 
that is just the effect I wanted to produce. 

Saint Stephen's Day, and the Carnival! For weeks now Venice 
will be amused. Folly to think of anything but fun. Toot the fifes! 
Bang the drums! Did you ever see anything so jolly in all your life be- 
fore? Keep your elbows to your sides, there isn't room to square them. 
"My! What a flare! Rockets in broad daylight! I declare they make 
the old horses of Saint Mark's blush pink when they burst. Thirsty? 
So am I, what will you have? Wine or oranges? Don't jostle so, old 
fellow, we can look in the window as well as you. See that apothecary's 
stall, isn't that a gay festoon? Curse me, if it isn't made of leeches; what 
will these shop-keepers do next! That mask has a well-turned ankle. 
Good evening, my charmer. You are as beautiful as a parrot, as white 
as linen, as light as a rabbit. Ay! O-o-h! The she-camel ! She aimed 
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her confetti right at my eye. Come on, Tito, let's go and see them be- 
head the bull. Hold on a minute though, somebody's pulling my cloak. 
Just one little squeeze, Beauty, you shouldn't tweak a man's cloak if you 
don't want to be squeezed. You plump little pudding, you little peck- 
ing pigeon, I'll get more next time. Wow! Here comes Arlecchino. 
Push back, push back, the comedians are coming. Stow in your fat 
belly, 'lustrissimo, you take up room enough for two." 

Somebody beats a gong, and three drummers cleave a path through 
the crowd. Bang! Bangl BANG! So loud it splits the hearing. 
Mattachino leaps down the path. He is in white, with red lacings and 
red shoes. On his arm is a basket of eggs. Right, left, into the crowd, 
skim the eggs. Duck — jump — it is no use. Plump, on some one's front; 
pat, against some one's hat. The eggs crack, and scented waters run out 
of them, filling the air with the sweet smells of musk and bergamot. 
But here is a wheel of colours rolling down the path. Clown! Clown! 
It is Arlecchino, in his patched coat. It was green and he has botched 
it with red, or is it yellow, or possibly blue. It is hard to tell, he turns 
so fast. Three somersaults, and he comes up standing, and makes a 
long nose, and sweeps off his hat with the hare's fud, and glares solemnly 
into the eyes of a gentleman in spectacles. "Sir," says Arlecchino, "have 
you by chance a toothache? I can tell you how to cure it. Take an 
apple, cut it into four equal parts, put one of these into your mouth, and 
thrust your head into an oven until the apple is baked. I swear on my 
honour you will never have the toothache again." Zip! Sizz! No use 
in the cane. A pirouette and he is away again. A hand-spring, a 
double cut-under, and the parti-coloured rags are only a tag bouncing 
up out of surging black mantles. But there is something more wonder- 
ful yet. Set your faces to the Piazzetta, people; push, slam, jam, to 
keep your places. "A balloon is going up from the Dogana del Mare, 
a balloon like a moon or something else starry. A meteor, a comet, I 
don't really know what; it looks, so they say, like a huge apricot, or a 
pear — yes, that's surely the thing — blushing red, mellow yellow, a fruit 
on the wing, garlanded with streamers and tails, all a-whirl and a-flutter. 
Cut the string and she sails, till she lands in the gutter." "How do you 
know she lands in the gutter, Booby?" "Where else should she land, 
unless in the sea?" "You're a fool, I suppose you sat up all night 
writing that doggerel." "Not at all, it is an improvisation." "Here, keep 
back, you can't push past me with your talk. Oh! Look! Look!" 

That is a balloon. It rises slowly — slowly — above the Dogana. 
It wavers, dips, and poises; it mounts in the silver air, it floats without 
direction; suspended in movement, it hangs, a clear pear of red and 
yellow, opposite the melting, opal-tinted city. And the reflection of it 
also floats, perfect in colour but cooler, perfect in outline but more vague, 
in the glassy water of the Grand Canal. The blue sky sustains it; the 
blue water encloses it. Then balloon and reflection swing gently sea- 
ward. One ascends, the other descends. Each dwindles to a speck. 
Ah, the semblance is gone, the water has nothing; but the sky focusses 
about a point of fire, a formless iridescence sailing higher, become a mere 
burning, until that too is absorbed in the brilliance of the clouds. 

You cheer, people, but you do not know for what. A beautiful 
toy? Undoubtedly you think so. Shout yourselves hoarse, you who 
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have conquered the sea, do you underestimate the air? Joke, laugh, 
purblind populace. You have been vouchsafed an awful vision, and 
you do nothing but clap your hands. 

That is over, and here is Pantalone calling to you. "Going — going 
— I am selling my furniture. Two dozen chairs of fine holland; fourteen 
tables of almond paste; six majolica mattresses full of scrapings of hay- 
cocks; a semolina bedcover; six trufHed cushions; two pavilions of 
spider-web trimmed with tassels made from the moustaches of Swiss 
door-keepers. Oh! The Moon! The Moon! The good little yellow 
moon, no bigger than an omelet of eight eggs. Come, I will throw in 
the moon. A quarter-ducat for the moon, good people. Take your 
opportunity." 

Great gold horses, quietly stepping above the little mandarin 
figures, strong horses above the whirling porcelain figures, are the pigeons 
the only birds in Venice? Have the swallows told you nothing, flying 
from the West? 

The bells of Saint Mark's Church ring midnight. The carnival 
is over. 

Peihaps il is asking too much of any reader to follow im- 
mediately all the changes of movement and feeling throughout 
that passage, and I am quite aware that much of the "return," 
the effect of succeeding leit-motifs, is lost by its being divorced 
from its content. But it may not be out of place to indicate a 
few of the principal variations. For instance, the confusion and 
speed of the opening Carnival phrase, constantly accelerating 
and thickening to condense at last, into the common, popular 
lilt of the balloon song. Then the full orchestra brass chord of 
"Oh! Look! Look!" followed by a slow lyric passage as the bal- 
loon rises and wavers off to sea. Were I a musician I should 
give this part to the unaccompanied violins woven across by a 
single oboe. The lyricism stiffens and slows to the solemnity 
of prophecy and is crashed upon by the discords and bizarre colour- 
ing of the recurring Carnival music. Then the final passage, 
where the dominant theme of the whole poem once more asserts 
itself, the theme of Fate, of loss, of perpetual recrudescence, 
symbolized by the Horses. 

The subject of the analogies between music and poetry 
deserves a book. I have only endeavored, in this paper, to 
point out its fruitfulness. But possibly these pages may at least 
help to make the meaning of both modern poetry and modern 
music a little more clear, and to explain to both poets and musi- 
cians how closely they are allied. Poetry, indeed, needs a new 
criticism based upon its changed standards, and what these 
standards are can best be determined by a close observation of 
the sister art of music. 



